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THIS RESTLESS AGE. 


nothing but a set of blase, restless beings with no resources ' 
themselves ? By this I do not mean no pursuits, for these 
are multiplied a thousandfold to what they were, especial ] 6 
for girls (to whom, now-a-days, almost all field' sports are 
open, and many new indoor occupations such as wood 
carving, brass work, &c.), but I mean exactly what I write 
/.<?., resources in themselves — the power to sit quite still and' 
think, to bear to wait, to be able, in short, when quL 
unavoidable, to do nothings ^ 

We cannot save our loved little ones from the possibilitv of 
long bodily inaction through illness ; we cannot, excent 
partially, save them from a perhaps very uneventful and 
quiet grown-up life ; we cannot save them from what mav 
e a very, very slow and tedious decay in old age ; but we 

with vV?T t0 rely ° n well - stored > well-balanced minds 
which to face a possibly monotonous lot in middle life 

and to a “calm decay” at the end, instead of a restless 
e\ erish struggle to be amused and stimulated to the last. ’ 


PAGES FOR THE CHILDREN 
Happy Days. I. 

It was a June day. The sun ought to have been shining- a 
warm breeze ought to have been blowing. Alas ! all clouds 
no sun, a cold strong wind— a most disappointing day' and 
this was the day on which we had planned our expedition 
Wise friends said, “ Put it off: you will catch cold but then 
you see we were naturalists, and what can damp the ardour 
, of the naturalist,— especially a child-naturalist, who is just 
beginning to discover what an altogether wonderful and 
beautiful world this is? “No, we must go,” said our little 
eight-year-old friend. So we went, leaving behind us the 
dirty, smoky town, driving right away into the country to a 
quiet, lonely pond. This pond was the goal of our expedition : 
we meant to find out the secrets of some of the strange little 
creatures who loved this watery home. We were going to 
peep into their houses, and ask them all sorts of curious 
questions. We thought perhaps we should not learn all we 
wished to know in the hour or two we were at the pond ; so 
we took with us large bottles with string handles, such as 
little boys take when they go fishing for minnows or catching 
tadpoles ; into these bottles we intended to put our treasures, 
and so carry them home. 

The pond was reached at noon, and Jack lost no time in 
setting to work with his wire net. “ Quietly, Jack,” I said. 
“ Approach the edge quietly, or you will disturb the fish and 
everything else. We must set to work as gently as we can, 
or we shall cfitch nothing.” So we sat on the bank and 
looked steadily into the water. 

“ Do you see anything, Jack?” I asked. 

“ Nothing,” replied he : “ I believe there is nothing to see.” 
“ Can you see the bottom of the pond ? ” 

“Just here at the edge I can, quite distinctly; but there is 
only sand and mud to be seen.” 

“ Look again. Is there nothing lying on the mud r 
“ There are little bits of stick, and scraps of rushes, and 
such like rubbish.” 
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“ Look at one of those scraps attentively, and tell 
what you see.” 

“ Why, it moves ; they are all moving. What makes 
them move : it is funny.” 

“ Jack, they are alive, like you, and as fond of shifting about 
Take your net and bring one or two of them to the surface 
and we will examine the miracle of the living rushes and 
sticks. Do you see what it is ? A little creature protected b 
a case of sticks. Notice that it only ventures to expose a 
portion of its body. Look at it carefully, and tell me how 
much of the insect you can see.” 

“ Ah •' ” said J ack ) “ I can see its head and some legs ; but 
it is moving about so quickly, I can scarcely count the 
number of legs.” 

“Look a little longer, Jack.” 

“ oh . yes, I see there are six legs ; and as it moves about 
it actually carries its case with it ; how very strange.” 

“I think, Jack, you would like to put some of those cases 
wegetTome" 6 ’ ^ ** ' Vil ‘ * nd ° Ut m ° re about them when 
„ N ‘ b 'i°"J aCk - >" ou see anything else: at first you saw 

that vou f m P °1 ’ ‘ hen y ° U Saw on 'y mud > and after 
lye S the H ° Ut ‘ here had b6en sorT, ething before your 
Uck „nk» ’■ as CUn0US as you ever sa 'v before.” 

about but noth^’ watched the Caddis worms crawling 
about, but nothing else could he discover, search as hf 

the bottom of the pfnd tL^rh which & rows U P from 
stems under the wafer ’ What^ ^ L °° k at the 

cannot see anything I sha]1 ’ y ° U see them ? If you 
blind at noonday.” ^ h belleve are like an owl, 

“ Why,” said Tack “ r 

u Pm , . , Jack ) f see some jellv.” 

globe of clear, transparent tke .f tem of a water plant was a 
ordinary marble; within this rather la rger than an 

of little green dots. There * ‘ Sphere of J ell y were a number 
green specks, not in a confused^ ma " y ° f theSe bri £ ht 
m a regular pattern— f a i rv neri-^ ’ bUt ex( l uisitel y arranged 
a crystal casket Here ^ vlaces °f brightest emerald, in 

very carefully i„, 0 a smaHbotrte bytoeK eaSUre ' ^ P “‘ “ 
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, ''. rh y P ° nd ful1 of life under the surface, as you see 

Jack. Do not forget the living things which hover above it’ 

or swim on the surface.” K » 

r V <? eV T n ° ticed a11 this life about a Pond before” said 
flies above ” water, I missed all that 

Here Jack noticed a large fly, with brownish, hairy wines 
an ong feelers. When at rest it folded its wings by the 
sides of its body. ^ It did not fly far, and Jack easily caught it. 

e put it into a small box, allowing 
it air, as we had no wish to kill it. 
Wonderful as were the treasures 
which we took home with us in 
bottles and boxes, I promised Jack 
that our books would tell us things 
more wonderful still. 

“ lell me again what are the three 
things which you are taking home. ,> 
“ There is the jelly,” said Jack, 
the Caddis and the fly.” 

“ Could you suppose it possible 
that these three things, which look 
so different, are in reality three 
stages in the life of one creature r You 
will understand how this is if I put 
it all together for you, and tell you in one story what the fly 
has to do with the Jelly, what the Jelly has to do with the 
Caddis, and what the Caddis has to do with the Fly. Here 
is a mystic circle in which everyone can dance with delight, 
when he has only learnt the way. 

Once upon a time a certain little fly (see fig. i), with 
brownish-grey hairy wings, was looking out for a safe spot in 
which to lay its eggs. It flew about from place to place, and 
at last came to a pond — here it made no snug little nest, 
chose no quiet corner, but actually laid its eggs on the water. 
Strange place was it not ? All sorts of dangers those eggs 
would have to encounter, they might so easily be lost in the 
big, big pond ; birds and insects might eat them up, and many 
other dreadful things might happen — at least, so we should 
think. But the fly protected its eggs from many of these 
dangers by surrounding them with a jelly-like substance. 



FIG. 1 
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Little birds might come and peck at the floating ball, but the 
slipperiness of the jelly would prevent them getting hold of it 
The jelly-coat would also keep the water from getting to the 
eggs and making them damp and mouldy. They would not 
float away because the little ball was moored to a water-weed 
So, although the fly laid its eggs in such a strange place they 
were comparatively safe. After a short time a little grub 
hatched out from each of the eggs. The little creature which 
comes ouf of an insect’s egg we call a larva. Can you 
remember this new word ? ^ 

This larva when it first came out into the pond world was 

very small. It was quite happy 
in the water, and soon began to 
in T F $ M feed on the water- weeds and other 

/ iL -V. . \ \ things in the pond. A splendid 

pair of biting jaws it had ! Some- 
thinglike this (fig. 2). Not much 
like ours are they? Neither dothey 
\ work in the same way. Insects 
'of all sorts move their jaws from 
fig. 2 (enlarged). side to side. How do you move 

yours r The larva had come into 
a very busy world. Busy ! but I 
said just now the pond was a 
lonely one. Ah ! yes lonely be- 
cause it was far away from boys 
and girls and men and women. 
Nobody lived near it and yet it 
was a busy pond too, because so 
many little creatures lived in it 
and on it. So this larva, when it 
left its castle of jelly, found itself 
surrounded by all sorts of animals, 
some of whom would have been 
only too glad to eat it up — and 
what was to prevent the little 
larva from being eaten up ? Let 
us stop for a moment and look at 
the picture (fig. 3). Notice the 
fig. 3 (enlarged). head, the legs and the hooks at 


the end ° f the body. One thing I must \ eI1 


you which you 
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su“:;rw e s s soft ’ u has ~ ^ «* 

j ts ^-devouring NoTwe™ £££ ^ 

.meres, ing parts in the life-story of «hT«£S“ “ 

touL for S^Th ° Ut ° f ‘I 6 7 S ’ h began b “ iU ^ «ttle 
buflf Iti V 7 particular larva of which I am speaking 

house of pieces of stick (fig 4). The pieces of stick 

were wonderfully neatly cut and arranged. How 

did it manage this house-building do you think? 

Where were the hands with which to gather the 

sticks, the scissors with which to cut them? 

How did it bind them together ? Its six legs 

were the hands. With its sharp biting jaws it 

cut the sticks the proper length and bound them 

together with a silken thread. Away in that 

fig. 4 pond where would it get its silk from ? Have 

you ever watched a silk-worm spin its cocoon ? Where 

does the silkworm get the silk from ? The silk comes out of 

its mouth, does it not? The silk which this larva used for 

weaving the sticks together also comes from its mouth. 

Ihus, with the little pieces of wood and the thread of silk, 

the larva built a wonderful home for itself, where it was safe 

from all danger. When it wished to feed or crawl half 

of its body would come out of the case. We watched it 

creep from place to place, carrying its home with it. It 

fastened itself in the case by means of the pair of hooks at 

the end of the body. As the little creature grew bigger it 

added more sticks to its case, and so made its home bigger 

too. But the little larva was not always going to live in this 

pond. By and bye it was to be a fly with wings and long 

feelers, and a different kind of body altogether. Look at the 

picture again, the larva does not look much like a fly yet. I 

think you will see that a great deal must be done before the 

larva becomes a fly. In order to get all its new organs quite 

ready the larva must rest for a time. So it shut itself up in 

its house, closing both ends by lattice work of silk. It ceased 

to feed or to move about. Could we have peeped into the 

case a little while after, we should have found that the 

appearance of the larva had altered very much. We might 

have discovered wings and feelers and other organs. In fact 

we no longer call this little creature a larva, it is now a pupa. 
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Pupa is a Latin word meaning" a doll. Do you think th‘ 
picture of the pupa looks at all doll-fi]^ 
~ ,l (fig. 5)- The P u P a remained shut up [ n 
this case for some time, and then when 
everything was quiteready it made its wa 
out of the case to the edge of the pond 
and to the surface of the water ; and 
then — most wonderful of all — a little slit 
opened along the back of the pupa's skin 
and out came the fly! What a change! 
A little six-legged larva was shut up i n 
the case. Then came Dame Nature with 
her magic wand, and the larva became 
the pupa, and the pupa the fly. This 
reminds us of the transformations we 
read of in our fairy tales, how the rat 
was turned into a coachman, and the 
pumpkin into a carriage, but the trans- 
formations in the life-history of the fly, 
FIG. 5 (eNLARGED) > though not quite so sudden, were real • the 
arva grew into the pupa, and the pupa into the fly. The flv 

flew hi tL St K Pal t and W6ak ’ k SOOn grew stron £ and away it 
its deith C * sunsklne > and remained a fly until the day of 

storv of tViA ? { ou r ee that 1 have been ^y^g to tel1 y° u the 

haiZ win r ? °? 6 ° f Jelly> the Case of sticks and the % with 
Do „ 0 t f ‘ 11 15 thG Hfe stor y of the Caddis Fly 

and spell it C ° ntent wdk reading it in this magazine. Go 
brook^ and th T T fr ° m Nature ’ s book by some pond or 

of the mo St me y ° U WiH agree with me that if is one 

You m at not f T St ° rieS y ° U have eve r read. 

first expedition but f?° Ugh to find the e £& s on y our 
not find one div n0t be d ^ scour aged. What you do 

is not the only kind^fh ^ another \ The case of sticks 
they build them ° USe tbese little Caddis Larvae make; 

cut from leaves be^CfT 8 ° f Uttle stones , sometimes of pieces 

kind of larva which" even h u? 6 " together i and there is one 

n builds its home of shells. 

M. Simpson. 



AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. F. Steinthal. 

S-r-sicK-: r.vr;;: 

£i=-' “S “s 

thanks for your very welcome letters, and will you also 
contmue t „ wnte to me , tailing me about your pets and y^r 

garden Tif " P ‘ u-’ m ° n ‘ h What y ° U intend t0 sow in y our 
garden . Also how big your little plot of garden is, and if it 

is near a wall or railings so that you can grow sweet peas, or 

any other climbing plants. ^ 

My little children have each a small garden a yard and a 
nalt long, and two feet wide, with a railing behind it, which 
t ey are going to try to keep quite covered up during the 
summer months. They will sow this month sweet peas, 
lupins, nasturtiums, mignonette, larkspur, and French poppy, 
which will cost each child $d., as two can join at a packet. 
You can now help us, by telling me whatj you intend to do. 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


Our Little Cooks. 

Holiday Pudding. Crusts of bread ; 1 oz. raisins ; 1 oz. 
brown sugar ; 1 egg ; little milk. 1. Put the crusts into cold 
water to soak. 2. When soft, squeeze out into basin. 3. 
Beat up with spoon. 4. Add raisins. 5. Add sugar, egg, 
and little milk, and mix. 6. Grease basin or mould. 7. Pour 
in mixture, and steam for 1 to ij hour. 

Hot Pot. Meat; Potatoes. 1. Cut meat up. 2. Put at 
bottom of piedish. 3. Sprinkle a little salt over. 4. Peel 
potatoes. 5. Cut them in quarters. 6. Place them on the 
meat. 7. Half fill the dish with water. Bake in an oven 
2 hours. 



